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reduced In estate before the massacres of 1860 that Church-
hill declared that the presentation by the peasants of fowls,
coffee, and sugar, according to immemorial custom on
the birth of a son to one of the emirs, had come to be
"anticipated as a means of existence," whereas once it had
been "accepted as a mark of dependence."1 Unlike these
two families of emirs, the. three chief families of Christian
sheikhs, those of Kha'zin, Habeish', and Dandah7, are purely
Maronite in origin. The house of Habeish appears to be
the oldest. According to Churchill, sheikhs of this family
were allies of the Crusaders. The Khazins, by far the most
important of these families, became powerful in the Kes-
rouan toward the close of the sixteenth century. Later
they made alliances with the French kings., who became
protectors of the Maronite nation, a tradition that not
yet has lost all its power. In a similar way the Druses
still look to the English as their special friends. Sheikh
Naufal el-Khazin received as gifts from Louis XIV a sword
and a ring. At Ghosta, once a centre for the Khazins, there
may be seen, perched boldly on top of a hill that slopes

Srecipitously fifteen hundred feet to the amethyst bay of
uneh, an ancient Maronite Church, with a quaint Latin
inscription that might have been edited by an ancestor of
Mrs. Gamp, with a turn for the dead languages: "Ex
Ludovigi XV. Galliarum Regis Munifigentia Edlfigium
hoc erctum [sic] est 1769."

The power of the Khazins in the Kesrouan, though be-
coming somewhat abated, lasted till the year 1858, when
the peasants, restive under the feudal yoke, rose in insurrec-
tion and drove out the nobles. Years later they returned,
but in the meantime the reconstitution of the government
had deprived them of all power as a family. Such traces
of feudalism as continued to be manifested in the ingrained
respect shown by the people to their nobility have been
wellnigh obliterated by the lessons of personal indepen-
dence learned in the United States and brought back by re-
turned emigrants, who now fairly permeate the Lebanon

1 "Mount Lebanon/7 op tit., vol. I, p. 97.